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MEMOIR. 



- J N this brief Memoir of one whose youth held 
out promise of honourable achievements in the 
world of Art, when experience had matured 
his powers, there are no exciting incidents to 
record. His too early death came when, well 
equipped for the struggle and eager to try his 
strength and endurance, he stood on the very border of the 
battlefield of life. The time given to him had been spent 
mostly in preparation and discipline. From the good use 
he had made of his opportunities, from the refined character 
of his intellectual attainments and sympathies, and from the 
earnestness that distinguished all his efforts after excellence, 
we are, however, fully justified in assuming that, had years 
been granted to him, he would have done honest and 
memorable work. He passed through no wild stormy 
youth: his life was well ordered from the first. Without 
a tinge of either cant or asceticism, he seems to have placed 
before himself an ideal standard, by which, young as he 
was, he conscientiously tried to regulate his daily work. 
His whole nature was artistic and bright, not with the 



fitful flashes of passion, but with the serene light that 
accompanies lofty thoughts and a pure and tender heart 

James C. Henderson, eldest son of Mr. Joseph 
Henderson, Artist, was born in Glasgow on 4th July, 1858. 
He early showed his strong predilection for Art, and in 
this taste he was encouraged by his father. From his 
father, and in his father's studio, James received the best 
part of the instruction that was most valuable to him in 
after years. He spent two years in study at the Glasgow 
Haldane Academy, and took several prizes, including a 
third grade prize given by South Kensington for a chalk 
drawing of the Venus of Milo. He was then for nearly 
three years at the school of the Royal Scottish Academy 
in Edinburgh. There, in 1880, he gained the second prize 
for drawing from the life, and, in 1881, the first prize 
for the best painting from the life. The award of this 
prize was not made until after James HENDERSON'S 
death. The following extract from the Report for 1881 
of the Royal Scottish Academy will be read with deep 
interest: — 

" The Council feel called upon to make some special reference 
in their Report to the untimely loss of this student, whose high 
character and attainments gave promise of a career of more than 
ordinary distinction. Having received a good general education, 
Mr. Henderson three years ago entered the Life School, and in his 
second year carried off the second prize for Drawing from the Life, 




having from the first been a hard and steady worker. During the 
whole of the past Session he continued to work with equal assiduity, 
returning at its close to his father's house in Glasgow apparently in 
robust health. But on the following day he was taken ill, and within 
a fortnight died. A few weeks thereafter the highest prize in the 
School was awarded to his studies. Notwithstanding Mr. Hender- 
son's arduous labours as a Student, he was a regular contributor to 
several periodicals, having written much both in prose and verse. 
He was manly, yet refined in character, and greatly endeared himself 
to the Visitors and Students." 

At the meeting on 7th December, 1881, at which the prizes 
were presented to the successful students of the year, Sir 
Daniel Macnee, the President of the Academy, spoke of 
the great loss the student-list had sustained in the death 
of young HENDERSON, and of the excellence of both his 
work and character. 

James Henderson did not send much to Exhibitions. 
Acting on sound advice, he was quietly cultivating and 
developing his powers before challenging public criticism. 
But in all he sent the judicious eye could see much to 
admire, and still more on which to found high anticipations 
of what the young painter might yet do. " Poverty's 
Flower Garden," shown at the Glasgow Institute Exhibition 
in 1879, was a beautiful study. So also was " At the Well," 
in the Scottish Academy Exhibition of 188 1. 

After the close of the Session in Edinburgh, in the 



summer of 1881, he returned to Glasgow, full of plans for 
the future, all tending to his acquiring greater proficiency 
in his beloved art. He thought of spending some time in 
a French atelier. It was not to be! The last drawing he 
was engaged on was a charcoal head of a child, one of his 
sisters. It remains unfinished. He came home not very 
well. His slight illness developed into rheumatic fever. 
After a week of fluctuating hopes and fears — hope ever 
predominating — the fever seized upon his brain, and, almost 
before his friends could realise the extremity of his danger, 
he had passed away. He died on 12th July, 1881, a week 
after completing his twenty-third year. 

We may safely say, in regard to James Henderson's 
skill as an artist, that, looking to his last picture, "The 
Broken Jug," exhibited in the Glasgow Institute, 1882, no 
better work has of late years been produced in Scotland 
by a man so young. His drawing was both firm and free: 
he had a true feeling for sweet harmonious colour, and was 
thoroughly in love with his profession. The future seemed 
to stretch before him bright with promise; in time he 
might have ranked with the Lauders, the Phillips, the 
Orchardsons, of whom Scotland is justly proud. All too 
soon for his fame the night came to him " in which no 
man can work." 

He was naturally studious, and his well cultured mind 
loved books in such a fashion as could not have failed to 
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tell favourably upon his own special labours in after years. 
His whole nature was in sympathy with all that is spiritual 
and beautiful. He could use his pen as well as his pencil. 
His poems, now collected — to which this Memoir serves as 
an introduction, and many of which have appeared in various 
public prints — speak for themselves. They show his likings, 
and the direction in which his thoughts were being moulded. 
He began life with a brave spirit. We find in him none of 
the sickly sentiment of a morbidly unmanly school of 
poetry — no suggestion of the charnel-house or other un- 
speakable corruptions. He looked with clear honest eyes 
on this beautiful green earth, and discerned all the possi- 
bilities of happiness it holds out to those who know rightly 
how to use it His young eager heart was in unison with 
whatever is lovely and of good report. It is most likely 
that he would have been better known as a painter than as 
a poet, for verse was only his amusement; but his poems 
are rich in fancy and fine feeling, and display considerable 
mastery over rhyme and rhythm. Above all, they are 
valuable as evidencing the bent and inclination of his mind. 
They are the direct outcome of his nature. As we read 
them we must remember always that they are the work of 
a young poet, as yet unpractised in his art; and if we catch 
in his lines now and again the echo of an older singer, we 
know that it is by such echoes that all young poets have 
pitched the keynote of their own first " wood notes wild." 



In disposition, James HENDERSON was gentle and un- 
affected, averse to harshness and cruelty of every kind, full 
of enthusiasm, especially in all matters pertaining to art, and 
with a vein of kindly humour that would have helped him 
well through the manifold troubles of the world. 

In fine, his was a beautiful human soul, simple, earnest 
and manly. What, but for "the blind Fury with th' abhorred 
shears," he might have been we can only dimly conjecture. 
All who knew him have abiding with them the memory of 
a pure heart stirred with noble ambitions, and of a life un- 
ostentatiously consecrated by devotion to duty, and spent 
on work on which his affections were most firmly set. And 
which of us, even although our years should be prolonged 
to the period when their strength becomes labour and sorrow, 
can hope to live to better purpose? 

" We pass : the path that each man trod 
Is dim, or will be dim, with weeds — 
What fame is left for human deeds 
In endless age? It rests with God." 

R.W. 






TUgbt ZHbougbts bs tbe Sea. 

|HE low wind called me forth to-night 

To wander by the sea; 

With cadence soft the waves roll dreamily 
Beneath the pale moonlight; 
And as they fall and break 
At measured intervals beside my feet, 
The hard earth seems to shake, 
And the black rocks repeat 
Imperfectly their music, as a child 
Beside its mother's knee 
Tries at the words she speaks. 
The wind is fresh, though mild, 
And brings with it the salt breath of the sea; 
It blows about my cheeks, 
And clears my weary brain 

From cloudy thoughts, and my tired heart from all 
The petty care and pain 
That in daytime prevail, 
And soothes me, as the Psalmist's strain 
Once soothed the troubled heart of Saul 
In the old Bible tale. 
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The great solemnity of night 
Falls on my spirit as I wander here, 
But not its loneliness, though to my sight 
No living thing is near; 
Though nothing I can see, 
Save the star-sprinkled sky's immensity, 
And the great ocean — ne'er at rest, 
But ever beating like the heart of time 
Against his mighty breast — 
And far away one solemn hill, 
That, grimly towering, vast and still, 
Seems gazing awe-struck to the deep 
And silent spaces overhead, 
Immeasurable, where sublime 
In solitude the stars their vigils keep, 
Unchanged since first the word was said 
That gave them birth. Night hath to me 
No loneliness; when face to face 
With the twin sisters, Time and Space, 
And Nature's unguessed mystery, 
I have my friends and teachers too ; 
I feel my soul expand and break 
The chains that bind it to the stake 
Of social customs, and arise 
To where truth proves each vague surmise, 
And pierces falsehood through and through. 




This endless music of the sea 
Seems part of silence: as the spheral chime 
That since the birth of time 
Hath rolled continually 
Throughout all space, and so, to us that hear 
No sounds save those that break upon our ear 
In changeful notes, doth seem 
Unbroken silence. Ah! this life of ours, 
So real we think, is but a dream ; 
We see the world around us spread, 
Its lowly vales, its mountains high, 
In summer wealth of happy flowers, 
Or clad in Winter's stainless white; 
We see the change of day and night, 
The wind-worn sea unwearied, 
And all the wonders of the sky ; 
And yet we see no thing aright; 
For pride and sin have blinded so 
Our eyes, we take the semblances 
Of things that are realities 
For actual things. Above, below, 
On every side, we are hemmed in 
By mysteries which pride and sin 
Hide from our souls. We nothing know. 
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All pride falls from my soul as here I wander 
Beneath the stars, and ponder 
Throughout the silent watches of the night, 
On life's deep mysteries. And as I gaze 
Upon the million worlds that dance in light 
Through gloomful space, 
My soul gains vigour from the thought 
That He — where'er He be — 
Who all this wondrous work has wrought 
Of world, of earth, and sea, 
Will not for aye remain unknown 
To those who try to keep in tune 
Their souls with what is purest, best, 
And strong in hope keep struggling on ; 
Though weary, longing not for rest ; 
Though stricken by the fiery noon, 
Or blinded by the storms of night, 
Still trusting God is ever right, 
And fainting not; to those, I feel, 
Almighty One, Thou wilt reveal, 
When death on them hath closed the door 
Of this dark life for evermore, 
Thyself — and they shall bear to see 
Thy unimagined majesty. 
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The stars are paling, morn is near, 
The greyness brightens in the east, 
The landward breeze has all but ceased, 
And o'er the sandhills I can hear 
The crowing cock. I must depart, 
To mix again with busy life, 
But with a purer, stronger heart 
To cheer me 'mid the toil and strife; 
Glad that the soul may still be true, 
And thanking God for work to do. 
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XCbe Elbet Sister* 

SIT within my lonely bower 

From Spring to merry Spring ; 
I watch the woodbine burst in flower, 
I watch it withering ; 
And oft in leafy Summertide, 

When earth is fair to see, 
I lay my broidery frame aside, 
And gaze o'er holt and lea. 

I am not fair in form or face, 

My cheeks are thin and pale, 
My limbs have no symmetric grace, 

My back is bent and frail ; 
My voice is very sad and low, 

And if I smile at all 
Tis like the twilight after-glow 

Ere night's black shadows fall. 

My sister Anne has golden hair, 

But mine is dark and thin ; 
Her foot is light upon the stair 

Where mine may never win; 
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Her lovers come from east and west, 
They bring her jewels fine ; 

A proud heart beats within her breast- 
A colder heart than mine. 

They bring her gold and jewels rare, 

With robes of every dye ; 
They love her for her sparkling hair, 

And for her glancing eye ; 
They woo her, kneeling at her feet; 

They sigh her love to win ; 
Her outward beauty is so sweet 

They never look within. 

But though my eyes are not so blue, 

My hair less full of light, 
I have a heart both warm and true, 

Worth all her beauty bright. 
The gold will vanish from her hair, 

The lustre from her eye; 
But love and truth are ever fair, 

Their beauty cannot die. 

Her lovers worship at her hand, 

They answer to her call : 
I have no lovers to command, 

No heart to love at all. 
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I sit alone and never stir 

Beyond my lonely bower; 
And yet I do not envy her 

Her beauty or her power. 

For oft I think (how sweet the thought !) 

That somewhere there may be — 
Who worldly beauty ne'er has sought — 

A lover meant for me; 
Whom love shall lead some happy hour, 

Ere many days have flown, 
Unto my lonely castle bower 

To take me for his own. 

So oft in leafy Summertide, 

When earth is fair to see, 
I lay my broidery frame aside, 

And gaze o'er holt and lea. 
My sister laughs with merry voice, 

While I sit lone and dumb, 
But one day I too shall rejoice 

When my true love has come. 
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©n a Beafc Cbtlb* 

gsniEAD! — Draw the curtains — let me see his face 
pQl Once more ere darkness and the grave enfold 
Its beauty. Ah! no change save in the hue 

Of the sweet lips, so strangely pale and cold, 
And those scarce closed eyes, whose glance I knew 

So well in happier days. 

How dead and still they are — so dead and still 
I scarcely can believe they are the same 
That oft with joy would hail me when I came; 

And when I went, with childish tears would fill. 

The sweet half smile is there; the tender look 
That in least joyous moods his features wore, 

And all the beauty of the fair young cheek — 
None the less fair, although the bloom no more 

Paints life thereon. This calm, smooth brow doth speak, 

Not of the pangs that shook 
His tender frame when of death's poisoned bowl 

He drank, but of a glory — seen by him 

When the limbs stiffened and the eyes grew dim, 
Through Heaven's gate open to receive his soul. 
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So young to die! Alas! too young you think, 
Poor mother, sitting broken-hearted there, 

Unconscious of all else, beside the dead ; 
And thou, strong father, calm in thy despair, 

That with close-clenched hand and bowed head, 

The bitter cup dost drink. 
Too young to die! God surely knoweth best; 

His ways are right, though hard to understand. 

On whomsoe'er He lays His chastening hand, 
'Tis done that in the end they may be blest. 

Yet, weep, poor stricken hearts, though not for him ; 
Weep for yourselves thus left to pine away 

With many a backward look to happier hours, — 
The sunless evening of your life's bleak day, — 

Mourning your lost one as the year its flowers 

When Autumn's light grows dim, 
And Winter darkens o'er earth's barren scene ; 

Yes, weep, for all the sorrow and the pain 

Are yours alone, the hopes all hoped in vain, 
And the long yearnings for what might have been. 
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H Xon<jtn<j. 

i. 

LONG to be for one short hour alone: 
Not like the poet dreaming happy dreams 
In murmurous summer, by the frolic streams 
Or in green places to the world unknown, 
Charmed by the soft wind — whose sweet monotone 
Sounds sweetest at the long June day s decline — 
Into dim realms of poetry, where shine 
Flowers that on earth's broad bosom never shone: 
Nor like the mother when her one sweet soul — 
Her darling boy — her hope for days to be, 
Passes from time into eternity: 
Nor like the mariner, when strong winds roll 
Around his frail bark 'mid the northern sea 
Long leagues of tempest from the ice-girt pole : 
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II. 

But all alone, amid some desert place, 
Arched over by the dead, cold, silent sky, 
Where never Summer breezes come anigh, 
Or tempest's rush disturbs the windless space; 
Where the soft chill of Autumn's later days 
Hangs in the air, and where grey boulders lie 
That never echoed to the sea-bird's cry 
Or met the foaming billows face to face. 
I would have one short hour in such a spot, 
That I might commune with my soul in peace, 
Like Jesus in the wilderness, nor cease 
To question till the secrets I had got 
Of life and death — for the soul knoweth these — 
And greater truths beyond the reach of thought. 
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H Xag of Xangssne. 

44 1 BBS IH Lady, wherefore wanderest thou so sadly and 

so wearily? 
The woods are dim with twilight shades, the 
skylark's voice is still, 
Along the rocky upland wild the wind is moaning drearily, 
And clouds are rising fold on fold o'er yonder purple hill. 

" Thy cheek is wet, thy brow is pale, thy limbs are drooping 
languidly, 
Some heavy sorrow weighs thee down, Oh say, what may 
it be; 
Or dost thou mourn a lover false, and weep his infidelity, 
Or dost thou mourn a lover slain on gloomy Flodden lea?" 

" / mourn not for a lover false" the lady answered weepingly, 
" / mourn not for a lover false, or fled afar from me, 

But I mourn a noble husband slain, where many a knight fell 
gallantly, 
In battle with tlie false Southron on gloomy Flodden lea!' 
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" Yet, Lady, he hath nobly died, and for his country man- 
fully; 
Twere better far to perish thus than in some meaner way. 
Then dry those tears, let not this grief sit at thy heart so 
heavily, 
His country owes a debt to him it may not now repay." 

"Alas, Sir Knight, I would not weep had we but parted 
lovingly; 
But scornful words zvcre on my lips 9 and lie rode forth in ire; 
But ere his plume Jiad disappeared my heart was filled with 
agony, 
And pride gave place to self reproach that burned my soul 
like fire. 

" So let t/ie blast along the wild still moan in sad monotony, 
And let the ei>cning shadows fall from ttvilight doivn to 
night, 
For mirth and day but mock my Jieart, that is so full of misery. 
And darker seem my griefs when all around is fair and 
brightr 

The good knight raised his visor up, and then spoke out 
right merrily, 
" Come dry those tears, my Lady bright, and clear that 
drooping brow; 
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Though many a gallant knight was slain on Flodden field 
full bloodily, 
Thy husband yet remains unscathed, and stands before 
thee now." 

He leapt full lightly from his selle, and stood before her 
silently; 
The lady gave a cry of joy and fell upon his breast; 
" True love" she said, " my griefs Jiave cleansed my Jieart of 
its impurity. 
Nor pride nor scorn will evermore within my bosom rest!* 
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Ube Spirit of 1>ope. 

N old man nearing his journey's end 
Sat by the wayside to rest awhile, 
And he thought of many a long-lost friend, 
And the days when his heart was bright as a smile. 

And he said, " I am old, I am weak and old, 

I am all alone on a lonely way, 
Darkness surrounds me — grim clouds are rolled 

Between me and God, to whom all men pray. 

" I would pray to Him, too, could I see His face, 
If I knew He would hear me and make reply, 

I would cry to Him out of this lonely place — 
I would pra>; Him to bless me before I die! 

" Will He not hear me? The night is near, 
The way is treacherous, steep, and wild ; 

Great God, look down on Thy creature here, 

Oh, guide through the darkness Thy weary child!" 

He rose from the wayside and groped along 
Through the slowly thickening glooms of night, 
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Till he heard a young child singing a song 
Up 'mid the pines on the purple height. 

The old man listened, and soon the voice 
Grew loud and clear, and he heard its flow: — 

M Come, young and old, let us all rejoice, 
For God is with us in weal and woe." 

The child drew near him, and ceased her song; 

" Good father, what doest thou here so late ? 
The night wind's breath is piercing and strong; 

And the way is hidden and far from straight. 

" If thou wilt take me I'll go with thee, 
And lead thee whither thy steps are bent ; 

I will sing of love and eternity, 
And cheer thy heart till the night be spent." 

" Dear little maiden, my rest is near, 

I shall reach my home ere the break of light ; 

If thou wilt lead me I shall not fear 

The steep, wild path, or the perilous night. 

" If thou wilt lead me down to the sea — 

To the gleaming shore where the green waves break- 
An old man's blessing will go with thee, 

And thou shalt be bless'd for the old man's sake. 
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" Take my hand, for my sight is dim, 
And all is blackness save thy sweet face; 

And sing, little maiden, thy holiest hymn, 
That I may hear of the Lord's dear grace." 

Hand in hand, down the craggy way, 
The child and the old man slowly went, 

" Is yonder the moon, little maiden, say, 
High overhead where the clouds are rent?" 

" Nay, for the moon is low in the sky, 

And hidden behind black clouds of the night; 

'Tis an angel of God that hovers nigh ; 

Fear not, he will guard and guide thee aright." 

" Thou art an angel, my little child, 

God has bless'd me in sending thee — 
A light to cheer me adown the wild, 

Steep path that leads to the boundless sea. 

" Thou hast come like a star in the night of storms 
To the mariner looking aloft for a sign; 

And thy smile has scattered the spectral forms 

That hovered and gloomed round this heart of mine. 

" Thou art the star of hope in my breast, 
Cheering me down to death and the grave; 
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Hold my hand firm, I am more than blest, 
For I know that God is perfect to save. 

" Hark! He is calling, I must not stay; 

Stand by me and cheer me, for death is near; 
The shadows are rent — they are rolling away ; 

God will guide me; I will not fear. 

" I hear the roll of the boundless sea, 
I see its green waves crested with foam, 

They roll to the shore of eternity; 

Green waves upbear me, and roll me home!" 

On the blessed shores of eternity, 

The bright, green waves fell, singing for joy — 
Singing aloud in a tumult of glee, 

On the shore where time ne'er comes to destroy. 

And a host of spirits with folded wings, 
In a sun-bright circle with shining hands, 

Greet one brought back from his wanderings 
To his perfect home from the weary lands. 
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{treasure Seefters. 

E have been far away — ah, far away 

Beyond snow-shrouded hills, and we have seen 
Strange people and strange things. Our steps 
have been 
Through lands unknown and trackless, with no stay, 
No respite sweet ; o'er moorlands dim and grey 
And lonely wastes, led by no kindly star, 
Athirst and weary we have wandered far, 
Yet have we found no treasures till to-day; 
And now when hope our hearts no more beguiles 
With visions of fair lands beyond the foam, 
Wc have found treasures which earth's thousand isles 
Could never give, though we for aye should roam : 
Treasures of true hearts and of loving smiles, 
Of kind hand-pressings, and warm welcomes home. 
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"TTbere sball be no VUdbt tbere." 

HERE shall be no night there — O happy clime \ 
No night of sorrow, where the dews that fall 
Are bitter tears, no night of sin or crime, 
No night of death, the darkest night of all; 
No night, no darkness, one clear, changeless noon. 
And shall we taste its joys? O blessed fate, 
What toil, what labour here, would be too great, 
To earn such great reward — such glorious boon? 
But, ah, how frail is man! He cannot see 
Beyond the present, and he needs must bear 
Life's toil and torture, and its sad despair, 
Without the hope of that bright land to be, 
That glorious clime beyond Time's misty sea, 
Where all is joy, for there is no night there. 
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Bpproacbittd Hutumn- 

UMMER is with us now — the woods are fair, 
And the bright sky is smiling overhead 
To see the earth so lovely; the warm air 
Is heavy with sweet odours, that are shed 
Upon the winds from every hill and plain 

By tender flowers budding and full-blown ; 
From every thicket comes a joyous strain 
Of music, and the wild bee's drowsy drone 
Sounds 'mid the fields — while in low monotone 

The distant streamlet sings a soft refrain. 

• 

Yes, Summer is still with us — but although 

Her face is fair as ever, we can see 
Beneath her happy smile a softer glow 

Which speaks of those mild days that are to be — 
The russet Autumn days— the pleasant days 

When fruits are ripening, and the heavy grain 
Is full for shearing; when through golden haze 

O'er the brown fields the mellow sunbeams rain, 

And the soft west wind sings a sadder strain 
Through woodlands where the leaves grow brown apace. 
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Summer is with us still, but soon must go: 

Even now her woods have caught a tinge of red, 

Her fields have lost their freshness, and a glow 
Of softer splendour in the sky is shed. 

Bright Summer, thou art going, and the earth 
Will miss thy sprightly look when thou art gone! 

Yet shall we not regret thy buried mirth 

Or mourn thy countless beauties overthrown, 
For mellow Autumn, when thy smiles have flown, 

From thy decay shall give new beauties birth. 

Fair Autumn come and fill my heart with peace; 

Oh come! and with thy skies of softest blue 
Ripen the stately corn, make fruits increase, 

And robe the green woods in thy richer hue ; 
Set thy warm winds afloat, and fill the air 

With sounds of toil and joyance sweetly blent, 
So that my heart, seeing the earth so fair 

And all things drowsy with a sweet content, 
May rest awhile beside thy quiet streams, 
Soothed by thy sweet voice into happy dreams. 
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Jgoutb an& flDanboofc, 



i. 




|S one who — standing 'mid the lingering leaves, 
The dead red leaves of Autumn, while the sun, 
Weary with gazing on a world undone, 
Clad in a garb of grey as one who grieves, 
Eager to go, sinks down the weeping eve's 
Cold sky; and Autumn lieth stark and dead — 
Hears the loud tumult of the wind o'erhead, 
Calling the clouds together ere it weaves 
A thicker veil across the happy sky, 
To hide the haggard look of earth's shrunk face 
From the pure stars, and sees sweet thoughts go by 
Of Spring's gay youth and Summer's sprightly grace, 
Till from his lips escapes a weary sigh, 
Sad as the sadness of that desolate place ; 
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II. 

So 'mid the dead leaves of my youth's fair Spring 
To-day I stand upon the border lands 
Of manhood, and my weary eye commands 
A prospect of bleak plains, where no birds sing, 
And woods, that have forgot their burgeoning 
In wintry nakedness; and as I gaze 
My thoughts go back to childhood's happy days — 
Those days that time, alas, no more can bring. 
Sorrow and toil await me; yet, my heart! 
Strive bravely onward till the goal be won ; 
Fight the good fight, nor let thy faith depart — 
Though for a while dark clouds shut out the sun — 
Till death relieve thee from life's constant smart, 
And God thy labours crown with his " Well done." 
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XTbe /fcotber. 

MOTHER sat by a cradle fair, 
And gazed on the face that lay smiling there, 
That lay smiling there so peacefully, 
Like the pale white moon on the summer sea, 
And a prayer went up from her lips to heaven, 
That God might bless what His love had given. 

A mother sat by a cottage door, 
And bright was the smile her sweet face wore, 
As she gazed on her boy, that round her knee 
Sported with laughter and shouts of glee, 
Ah! little she thought in that happy hour 
That the winter frost might nip her flower. 

The frost has come and the flower is dead, 
And the mother's joy is for ever fled, 
And her earthly hopes that were late so bright, 
Are lost in the gloom of a darksome night; 
Yet meekly she kneels by his place of rest, 
" It is God's will; He knoweth best." 
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JBertba's (Bar&en. 

|INE shall be a fairy garden 

Where no human foot e'er falls, 
And a fairy shall be warden 
At the outside of the walls — 
To keep evil thoughts away 
From the sweet place night and day. 

And a bower of peerless beauty 
Shall stand in the centre place, 

And the birds, as if in duty 
To its more than earthly grace, 

Shall pour round it all day long 

A full flood of heavenly song. 

And the sound of waters streaming 
Shall make happy music there, 

And the flowers, blue-eyed and beaming, 
Shall shed fragrance on the air, 

And with odours of delight 

Stay the wild bee in its flight. 

E 
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And that bower shall never vary 
Its sweet hues in sun or shower, 

For I shall be queen and fairy 
Of the garden, and my power 

Will make all things doubly fair, 

And Spring shall be deathless there. 

And my ring-dove shall be near me, 

Singing ever its low song; 
And its soft brown eyes shall cheer me, 

Should I find the day too long, 
Or with memories of the past 
Feel a sadness o'er me cast. 

Ah, the past, would it then move me, 

In that golden Paradise? 
Would the thoughts of those that love me 

Bring the tears into my eyes? 
In that sweet place should I miss 
My fond mother's loving kiss? 

Yes, I fear the light and splendour 
Of that garden and its flowers 

Would shine cold without the tender 
Love that cheered my childhood's hours, 
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And my weary heart would pine 
For this happy home of mine. 

So farewell, my El Dorado! 

I shall be content to dwell 
Where the sunlight and the shadow 

Sport within my native dell, 
And where love shall ever be 
A fair garden bower to me! 
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IKttinter. 

| HEN June roses are dying, 

And the green leaves grow pale, 
And Autumn winds go sighing 
Out over hill and dale, 
When Summer flying southward 
Takes with her all things fair, 
The brightness from the meadows, 
The sunshine from the air. 



Then join old friends together 

And sing in happy strains : — 
A fig for winter weather! 

A fig for fogs and rains! 
Come with thy frosts, keen winter, 

Thy blasts that none can tame, 
Come with thy clouds and darkness, 

We'll laugh them all to shame! 
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While there are hearts remaining 

Where friendship has a place, 
We'll laugh at thy complaining, 

We'll scorn thee to thy face. 
So all true friends draw near us 

And join us while we sing: — 
Love changes grief to gladness, 

And Winter into Spring. 
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ZTbe Xa&s's IRocfc. 

10 this sea-circled rock — so it is told — 

When the far-ebbing tide had bared the sand, 
And left a path between it and the land, 
A happy maiden came in days of old : 
And, ere the warning clouds rose fold on fold, 
Sleep fell upon her, and she knew no more 
Till she awoke amid the tempest's roar, 
Too late, and o'er her the dark waters rolled. 
And oft times still, upon a Winter's night, 
When the loud-crackling fagots seem to mock 
The storm without and all its furious might, 
The children cease their play and gladly flock 
To hear once more, around the ingle bright, 
The oft-told legend of the " Lady's Rock." 
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* flew*J2ear's tMQbt. 

SLOW rain droppeth noiselessly — the streets 
Are half-forsaken, and no sound I hear 
Save the low moaning of the west wind drear, 
That falls, and rises, and anon retreats. 
Why am I sad? Is it because time fleets 
So swiftly by? I know not if it be. 
Methinks our life is as a melody 
And every year a note, that time repeats — 
A melody sent down from Heaven above, 
Of joys and sorrows mingled in a breath, — 
At times so sweet, like cooing of a dove, 
Our souls are charmed from the thought of death, 
So sad at times, as when night darkeneth, 
We long for death as for a thing we love. 
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IRetrospect. 

| HALL we regret the happy days 

That are no more, and shall we turn 
Upon the past a longing gaze, 
And seeing, mourn 
The mirth and gladness of the May, 
And all Spring's beauty past away? 

Or shall we with more hopeful hearts 
Think only of the coming Spring, 

Which, when dark Winter's blight departs, 
Shall gladness bring 

To all things, and with birds and flowers 

Make gay again the woodland bowers? 

What can we say? He who hath seen 
His youth depart, and vainly clings 

In memory to its fragrant, green, 
Old happy Springs, 

To him the sweet past can beget 

Naught but a deep and vain regret. 
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But he whose high and burning heart 
Is ever fixed on what may be, 

As his fair, golden Springs depart, 
Can never see 

Aught in their flight to make him say: — 

" Ah, how my bright days pass away! " 
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TLo a JButterflp. 

| APPY insect ! fair and bright, 
With thy wings of dazzling light, 
Wantoning in sunny bowers, 
'Mid the Summer's fairest flowers. 
O'er the meadows fresh and green, 
Through the woodland's shady screen, 
By the brook, or on the hill, 
Thou dost wander at thy will. 
Fairy insect! blythe and gay, 
Happy life! though but a day. 
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(Sarlanbs. 

|EAVE them by the meadows, 
Garlands fresh and fair; 
Starry buds and blossoms, 
Pinks and pansies rare, 
Buttercups and lilies, 

Roses red and white, — 
In sweet garlands weave them, 
Flowers of Summer light. 

Weave them in the sunshine, 

Garlands of sweet thoughts; 
Flowers of love and pleasure 

Bound in fragrant knots, 
Roses fair of pleasure, 

Lily-bells of mirth, — 
In sweet garlands weave them, 

Flowers of tender birth. 
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Weave them by the firelight, 

Garlands of past years; 
Flowers all pale and drooping, 

Flowers bedewed with tears, 
Roses, lilies, king-cups, 

Nipt by Winter's blast, — 
Into garlands weave them — 

Garlands of the past. 
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©enevra. 

|HAT thoughts were hers within that fearful tomb 
Which closed upon her in the brightest hour 
Of her young life, and killed the fairest flower 

That Spring's glad sunshine ever brought to bloom ? 

Did the overwhelming weight of her strange doom 

Fall on her spirit like a blast of death, 

Freeing her soul at once, or did her breath 

Ebb slowly from her in that ghastly gloom ? 

Who knows ? We only know that one short hour 

Saw all her sufferings ended ; but alas ! 

For him who, left behind her with a dower 

Of sorrow, heavy as a world of sin, 

Trod the slow weary years that were to pass — 

How wearily! — and found all black therein ! 
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Zo a Sleeping Gbilb. 

| IS said that when an infant smiles in sleep — 
An infant's smile is such a holy thing — 
God's angels in its ear are whispering 
Truths for the waking mind too strange and deep. 
If it be so, even now thy face doth keep, 
Dear child, reflection of the news they bring; 
And dost thou see each softly folded wing, 
And their kind eyes that never learned to weep? 
Darling, thou seem'st thyself an angel fair, 
Pure from God's presence in the holy place, 
So strangely lovely as thou liest there 
With soft arms folded in unconscious grace 
Across thy warm breast, and thy saintly face 
Set in its aureole of bright golden hair! 
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Xtflbt ant) Sbabow. 

|UMMER comes and Summer goes 
Ever as time onward flows, 
And the maid that sings to-day, 
Tripping through the new-mown hay, 
Ere another year comes round 
May be lying underground, 
With the birds above her singing, 
And the village children bringing, 
From the hills and meadows sweet, 
Flowers to scatter at her feet. 
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TKHbat will tbe Hew-Kear bring us? 

| HAT will the New- Year bring us? 
Happy children say — 
" Sunny showers in April, 
Buds and bells in May, 
With the breath of summer, 

When the sweet birds sing, 
Hope and love and gladness 
Will the New-Year bring." 

What will the New- Year bring us ? 

White-haired father, tell — 
" Floods of golden sunshine, 

Gloomy clouds as well; 
Mayhap joys to brighten, 

Mayhap griefs to sting — 
Whatsoe'er God willeth 

Shall the New- Year bring." 
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Song. 

HEN the sun in proud splendour 
Is king of the west, 
And all the fair flowers 
Are folding to rest; 
When the soft breath of Summer 

Scarce moves in the tree, 
Love out of the silence 
Is speaking of thee! 

In the hush of the twilight, 

When birds are asleep, 
And over the meadows 

The broad shadows creep; 
When the sadness of heaven 

Is shed o'er the sea, 
My soul is in ecstacy 

Dreaming of thee ! 
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When night gathers slowly, 

And hides from the eye 
This world, but discloses 

A million on high, 
Then my soul rises upwards, 

Rejoicing and free, 
Till it resteth in Paradise, 

Dearest, with thee! 
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B IRuineb Castle. 

O more where stand those time-rent sunless walls 
Shall sweet love dwell, as in the days of old, 
When each proud tower flashed back the sunset's 
gold, 
And laughter rang through those deserted halls; 
No more at morn the warder's bugle calls ; 
No more at eve across the purpling wold 
The huntsman's train returns: all dark and cold 
This once fair spot! A sadness that appals 
The inmost soul reigns here. Time leaves no trace 
On this grim pile of sorrow or delight: 
Life, love, and mirth have fled, and in their place 
Sits death. The sea-winds in their landward flight 
Moan round the broken walls, and at the base 
The wild waves break, lashed shoreward in their might. 
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a picture. 



SKY of pearly splendour, and a sea 
Motionless, silent, like a babe asleep, 
Around whose dreaming soul God's angels keep 
Ever a sacred watch! How peacefully 
The small boats lie with brown sails shaken free 
To catch the least breath which perchance may creep 
Along the broad breast of the waveless deep, 
Where twilight shadows gather silently! 
Oh 'tis a blissful scene ; and as I gaze 
Upon it, at my heart I feel a thrill 
Of joy, to think that, far o'er sunny braes 
And fragrant valleys bright with many a rill, 
Men may enjoy such calm and peaceful days, 
And feel that earth and sea are lovely still. 
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XEo Hflsa Craig. 

OAR Warden! that hast kept for ages past 
Vigil and guard midway between the lands ; 
When at the first God bade thee break the bands 
That held thee chained from the outer blast, 
What eyes beheld thy heaving sides upcast 
From silent sleep beneath the stormful sea? 
What changes have the long years wrought on thee 
Since that first weird enfranchisement? Thou hast 
No voice to answer. Round thy forehead steep 
The sea fowls scream, and at thy base the waves 
Break in loud thunders through the craggy caves. 
But thou art silent — even the winds that sweep 
About thee till the sea in anger raves 
Can never wake thee from thy awful sleep. 
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BannocfctKtrn. 

|S this the spot where Edward's fickle son 
Drew up his lines for one decisive blow, 
With which he thought to lay all Scotland low, 
And thus regain the lands his sire had won, 
And he so lately lost? What pomp and pride 
Of plumes and pennons were that morn displayed, 
As o'er those spreading plains they stood arrayed, 
His glittering squadrons stretching far and wide! 
Ah! little knew he as he glanced with scorn 
On Scotland's banner floating in the wind, 
That ere nightfall his proud force would be borne 
In havoc from the field, and, terror-blind, 
Himself in flight, of all his hopes forlorn — 
With good Lord Douglas following close behind. 
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Jt>onng f)opes ant) ©16. 

|AITH the young man — " Life is sweet, 
Autumn woods are tinged with gold ; 
Slowly fades the Summer heat, 
Slowly comes the Winter cold. 
Yet we will not cry 'Alas! 

Summer days have past away!' 
For dark Winter soon will pass — 

Pass — and Spring once more hold sway." 

Saith the old man — " Life is drear, 

Autumn woods are moaning low; 
Speaking of the closing year, 

Speaking of the frost and snow. 
Death has shrunk the Summer grass, 

Death has made the woodlands grey; 
Life is death ; but soon I pass — 

Pass from death to life away.'' 
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Mben Spring is ffleb. 




HEN Spring is fled, 
And flowers are dead, 
And soft winds breathe no more, 
When Summer's gleam 
Is but a dream, 
And happy days are o'er; 



Then we shall sigh 

For days gone by 
'Mid woodlands lone and grey 

And sing sad strains 

On barren plains 
Of how time fleets away. 




MISCELLANEOUS SONNETS. 
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IS death indeed the climax of our throes ? 
Has fate no keener agony to give, 
No deeper wells of horror while we live, 
Than thus to leave our mortal joys and woes? 
Is it indeed so terrible to close 
Our eyes against the world, to breathe away 
Our life into the void air, as the day 
Joyous and bright fades into night's repose? 
Ah, 'tis the shadow and the mystery 
Lying beyond the grave that men so dread, 
Not the slow wasting pain, the ebbing breath : 
Yet to a thinking mind all things that be, 
In earth or heaven, before or after death, 
Are and shall be for good when time is dead. 
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JOY with bright face stood without my door 
Waiting my call to enter. I the while 
Toying with my sweet thoughts could not beguile 

My lips to speak the word, because I bore 

This truth within my breast, that joy when o'er 

Changes to sorrow; like a lovely isle 

That cheered the mariner with its sunny smile 

In distance lost! — a vain regret — no more. 

So with my Joy I trifled for a space; 

But when I oped the door to meet its kiss, 

Alas! I found it was no longer there. 

Then did I sigh : — dead joys may leave a trace 

Of grief behind ; but oh, the black despair 

To loose our joy ere we have known its bliss! 
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RE the rare promise of his youthful days 
Had ripened into fullness, ere the light 
Of his young genius had unfolded quite 
Its sun-clear radiance to men's darkened gaze — 
As a fair flower that fadeth when the blaze 
Of mid-May's sun is mellowing at its height — 
So wearily he faded day and night, 
Heartbroken by the dull world's cold dispraise. 
Though here his life was clouded by despair, 
He now hath reached the happiest of all goals, 
Where dwell the pure and good, a temple fair 
And holy. Now no dark cloud ever rolls 
To dim the brightness that surrounds him there 
Amid that glorious session of great souls. 
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HEARD a soft, low, strain of music stealing 
Up from the lonely street at close of eve. 
It fell like balm upon my spirit, healing 
Wounds wrought by sorrow — and I ceased to grieve. 
While listening, till my eager eyes grew blind 
To the dark, gloomy roofs that rose around, 
The music mellowed and its lessening sound 
Sank like low murmurs of the Summer wind ; 
Then my heart leapt to feel once more at ease 
Among the flowers, for, lo! before my sight 
Dim valleys stretched, filled with all fair delight, 
Low-lying vales, and sunny inland seas, 
Bright blooming meadows, hills of giant height, 
And young deer bounding 'neath broad forest trees. 
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| HE sun has sunk through shrouds of purple haze; 
And like a veil comes down, as daylight dies, 
The cold blue twilight of autumnal days, 
Blown by the rough breeze from far eastern skies. 
I wander forth through woodlands dim and red, 
My fancy filled with visions strange and wild 
Of false Tannhauser, who, when Venus smiled, 
Forsook his God, to follow where she led. 
Slow falls the night, and darkness clouds the skies; 
More loudly blows the blast, till at its tune 
I start, oft hearing a lone maiden's sighs, 
Lisaura — shrinking from the light of noon, 
Mourning for her lost love, with streaming eyes 
And sunk cheek paler than the rising moon. 
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|PRIL lies stranded on the coast of May; 

And where the snowdrop, firstling of the year, 
'Mid blustering winds peeped out, as if in fear, 
To wish the earth a happy New- Year's day, 
The violet smiles to skies no longer grey, 
Each petal glistening with a dewy tear; 
In gorgeous clusters primroses appear, 
And myriad daisies line each meadow way. 
May sunshine fills the air; the woods and bowers 
Are joyous with May music; each green place, 
Pure from the touch of Springs baptismal showers, 
Holds the bright promise of Junes perfect grace ; 
And the slow stream between its banks of flowers, 
Flows with the soft sky shadowed in its face. 
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OLD, cold upon the mountains lay the snow, 
And on their slopes the pine woods, bleak and bare, 
Tossed weary arms about in sad despair, 



While the fierce winds went raging to and fro 
Through the world's loneness, with a voice of woe; 
Ah! how I longed for Summer's balmy air, 
And her warm sunshine falling softly fair 
On the green earth, making the violets grow. 
It was a weary time, yet in my breast 
Hope nestling lay, like honey in a flower, 
For well I knew that every passing hour 
Would bring us nearer to Spring's happy rest. 
So the time passed, and now each woodland bower 
Is greenly budding and my heart is blest. 
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CANNOT think to leave this hilltop yet,— 
Though from the sky the crimson flush is gone- 
The evening breeze so softly breathes upon 
My temples bare. Amid the toil arid fret 
Of the great city's life, what amulet — 
What wizard's talisman could charm away 
The cares that throng my weary heart to-day 
Like this sweet wind ? Oh, here I could forget 
All the day's grief, and, as the calm hours pass, 
Soothe my pleased heart into a sweet repose, 
Not heeding how the world's tide ebbs or flows, 
If this fair sky were changeless, but alas! 
Even now around me night begins to close, 
And the chill dew lies heavy on the grass. 
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HAPPY child, she played long years ago 
Among the bright flowers^and as pure as they. 
For her a loving mother oft did pray, 
Watching her year by year in beauty grow, 
And would not let the wind too roughly blow 
On her soft cheek, or the sun's fiery glare 
Smite her too strongly. Never thought of care 
Whispered to her young heart of sin or woe. 
But how, if any thought come to her mind 
Of those bright happy days she loved so well, 
Shall she not shudder 'mid her darkness blind, — 
Like a lost soul whom heavenly music greets, 
Rolled softly downwards from the golden seats 
And heard between the anguish-shrieks of Hell? 
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ELOW the black line of the furthest hill 
The sun moves slowly to the under-world, 
And Night, with starry banner half unfurled, 
Waits in the east till all the world is still, 
And growing twilight's purple shadows fill 
The earth with gloom and with a sense of rest, 
And drown afar in the forsaken west 
The splendour of veined rose and daffodil 
Still lingering there. And lo! even as I speak, 
And as the lengthening shadows onward swim, 
The last glow fadeth — waning faint and dim, 
Like the fair dreams of youth when life, grown meek, 
Looks heavenward only, through Time's darkness bleak, 
To God's White Throne between the Seraphim. 
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|HOUGH I no more may tread the flowery meads, 
Or dream of days to come, where cowslips grow, 
Though I no more may see the lilies blow 
In tender beauty 'mid the water weeds; 
Yet 'tis a holy joy — here where man feeds 
His soul with dust and darkness — where the sea 
Of human life rolls on tumultously 
Beneath a black sky of ungodly creeds — 
To sit when work is done, at daylight's close, 
Beside my open window, where my flowers 
Shed brightness round, till my pleased heart o'erflows 
With love of their pure beauty, and the hours 
Of happy youth return, and round me blows 
A soft breeze from my childhood's golden bowers. 
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ROM these dull days of fogs and sleety rains, 
Of chill November winds and birdless trees, 
To Summer s happy skies, and blinking seas, 
And great green-breasted hills, and daisied plains, 
My soul goes back, and hears the merry strains 
Of unseen singers 'neath their canopies 
Of sun-proof green, and the low-sighing breeze 
Breathing in fragrance down the leafy lanes, — 
From all the petty sorrows of to-day 
And thoughts of future care, to joys that went 
When the strong sunshine of late Summer blent 
Its brightness with young Autumn's golden grey: 
From pallid cheeks and looks of discontent, 
To mirth and laughter 'mong the new-mown hay. 
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HAPPY bee! that all day long dost seek 
Through fragrant vales and high o'er breezy hills, 
Where'er bright Summer from her. full lap spills 
The honey-hearted flowers; if thou could'st speak — 
Or thy sweet music we could understand — 
That we might know what happy hours are thine, 
Methinks our human hearts would half incline 
To change their hopes for thy sweet fairyland — 
Their hopes too oft obscured and all too weak 
To counterweigh the sorrows that oppose 
Our onward toiling feet. Oh, happy bee ! 
We for our bliss have very far to seek ; 
Thou, when bright Summer smileth pleasantly, 
Findest thy bliss in every flower that blows. 
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HE odorous Summer fields, the scented breeze, 
Dim glimmering woods, the blythe song of the lark, 
The bleat of flocks from many a flowery park — 

How sweet to leave the murky town for these : 

How sweet to hear the drowsy hum of bees, 

Or overhead the shifting clouds to mark; 

How sweet to change dim lanes and alleys dark 

For pleasant walks beneath the forest trees: 

How sweet to wander where some blue lake lies, 

Its bosom glistening in the setting sun. 

And there to sit as daylight slowly dies, 

And watch the stars appearing one by one, 

Or bright Diana drooping down the skies, 

Eager to kiss the young Endymion! 
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|HAT time the swallow bids our north farewell, 
To seek in warmer climes more fair retreats; 
What time the wild bee to its forest cell 
Retires, embowered among its golden sweets; 
What time the woods are waving leafless boughs 
In the wild northern tempest; and on high, 
O'er the clear blue, the thick clouds darkly close, 
Making grey twilight of the noontide sky ; 
Full often have I wandered, while within 
My soul was desolate, and Nature's mood 
Seemed centred in my spirit ; and the sin 
Of selfish sorrow would not be subdued 
Till thoughts of Him who formed those scenes sublime 
Bore my weak heart beyond the scope of time. 
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|IS evening, and the sun has sunk; the sky 
Is slowly dark'ning downwards to the west, 
Where meek-eyed Hesper, star of love and rest, 
Is peeping from the blue depths silently; 
The breeze is dying, and a still repose 
Broods o'er the land. The last faint streak of light 
Is glimmering on the mountain's distant height, 
Kissing a last farewell before it goes. 
Tis gone at length, and from the Orient cold 
A deeper gloom creeps upwards, till I mark 
The bright stars peeping forth, like gleams of gold, 
From the dim sky, where lately sang the lark; 
A hush is over all things, and behold, 
The village lights are shining through the dark! 
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SAW old Autumn roaming through a wood, 
And Midas-like turn all he touched to gold, 
The fair green grass, the leaves so fresh of old 
When Spring burst forth in Winter's solitude, 
Cheering the desolate earth with her sweet mood, 
Till green buds brightened on the forest trees, 
Beneath whose ever-thickening canopies, 
The sweet birds built and sang, a happy brood. 
But now from the far north the keen blast blows, 
And Autumn's wealth is scattered everywhere ; 
The fields are lone and dark, the woods are bare, 
And all the sky is dim with coming snows. 
Oh, for the breath of Spring, the sweet repose 
Of May's late twilights and her pleasant airs! 
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jE wandered hand in hand through meadows fair, 
My friend and I, and by the running streams 
We sat and talked until the bright sun's beams 
Sloped eastward through the warm and silent air; 
Then life to us was glorious, and a prayer 
Went up from our young lips to God, that He 
Might fill our hearts with love ; and earnestly 
We swore to live true lives for man's sake there. 
But ah! since then our steps have wandered far 
From those fair paths, and now the glooms of night 
Are closing round us on our weary way. 
Ah me ! poor hearts, how very weak ye are 
Thus to forsake the pure-waved Castaly 
For steep paths sloping from the hills of light. 
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|HEN was I free to range the mighty hills, 
To wander forth beneath the sun and moon, 
By thundering oceans, or low murmuring rills, 
Heedless and fearless — for the mighty boon 
Of youth was mine ; the fields, the sky, the sea, 
Were my companions, and my heart grew proud 
Of all its freedom, and I cried aloud — 
" I am thy chosen child, sweet Liberty." 
But now when age has turned my bright locks grey, 
And in my heart has dawned a purer light, 
How dark appear those wild- days past away; 
How pleasant these, with inward peace how bright — 
The perilous darkness of a starless night, 
To the clear splendour of a cloudless day! 
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ALE Hero stands in Sestos lonely tower, 
And gazes through the darkness longingly; 
With fixed unwearied eyes long gazes she 
Across the waste of waters. Hour by hour 
The fierce blast shrieks about her, and the shower 
Half drowns with drenching streams the cresset's light- 
Fair star that cheers, amid the starless night, 
Leander struggling with the tempest's power. 
Oh, quench its flame, pale watcher; 'tis in vain! 
He cannot see it now ; the waters grey 
Toss o'er his nerveless limbs. .Ah welladay, 
That such a love should end in so much pain! 
The flower of bliss that blossomed in sweet May, 
Now, ere the close of June, lies crushed and slain. 
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|HAT know the flowers, the bright-eyed beaming 
flowers, 
Reared by the soft Spring airs from bud to bloom, 
What know they of stern Winter's hungry gloom, 
The dead cold meadows and the barren bowers; 
What know they of the slant November showers 
That beat the bare hillside and swamp the plains; 
What know they of the numb earth's ague-pains, 
The sadness of lone Autumn's later hours? 
Ah! happy flowers, what can they know of these? 
Fed with the sunshine and the pearly dew — 
Gazing for ever on a sky of blue, 
And charmed all day by golden melodies, 
What can they know of aught save bliss and ease, 
Of joy, and love, and peace their whole lives through? 
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I HEN to the Summer woods I wend my way, 
As dark'ning night unfolds her starry veil, 
And o'er the mountain top, in splendour pale, 
Bright Cynthia comes to assume her gentle sway, 
Then my rapt thoughts take flight and soar away 
Into the realms of fancy, till my eyes 
See gorgeous visions floating up the skies — 
Of magic towers, and knights and ladies gay; 
Of joyous youths assembling to the feast; 
Of battles, glittering spears, and daggers drawn ; 
Visions, which held my fancy unreleased 
Oft till night faded from the dewy lawn, 
And bright Orion in the glimmering east, 
Paled his clear lamps before the rising dawn. 
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S it enough to toil our daily toil, 
To do the work our need entails, no more, 
And, like a cottager before his door 

At eve, when that is done, our minds assoil 

From thoughts that bring not ease, while the fleet hours 

Pass by us unimproved? Can it be, 

When God shall judge our works, that He shall see 

No flaw therein, no thorn among the flowers? 

Is it enough? O man, be wise in time, 

And know that little labour will avail 

But little on that day. He is most blest 

Whom death from work shall call with his last chime. 

Then up, toil bravely onward till life fail : 

Have ye not all eternity to rest? 



